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ABSTRACT 

This report is intended to provide a framework for 
state-level policy and planning in relationship to pos t s econdary 
education's role in workforce development. Underlying the report is a 
set of principles and priorities designed to reflect and shape 
current policy agendas, and which will address the needs of 
college-bound high school graduates, workers needing retraining or 
upgrading of skills, unemployed and underemployed workers, and 
employers. In separate sections the report covers topics such as: the 
role of pos t s econdary education as a factor in workforce development; 
broadening the schoo 1- to-work framework; building a collaborative 
system of education and training; capitalizing on the distinct roles 
of learning providers; improving learner productivity; helping 
learners make informed choices; connecting learning and work, and 
defining skills needed by new employees; and supporting teachers and 
faculty. In a final section the report defines an agenda for state 
higher education boards that includes high school feedback and 
admissions, articulation with and transfer to pos t secondary 
education, follow-up of program completers and better employer 
feedback, integration of classroom-based and work-based learning, and 
effective coordination and planning. The names of participants and 
institutional leaders at two 1996 conferences on this topic in 
Racine, Wisconsin, and Denver, Colorado, are appended to the report. 
(Contains 11 references.) (CH) 
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FOREWORD 



The passing of the industrial age and the com- 
ing of the information age have created extraor- 
dinary changes in the economy and sometimes 
disruptive changes to the nation’s workforce. For 
many Americans, the nature of work has 
changed, and with it, the skills and knowledge 
needed to be successful in the workplace. And 
there is growing recognition that education and 
training are inextricably linked to employment 
opportunities and economic well-being. 

A skilled, educated and motivated workforce 
is the essential ingredient for building and main- 
taining strongly com- 
petitive state and 
national economies. 

Without such a work- 
force, our security is 
seriously threatened. 

For the past decade, 
leaders in business, 
government, educa- 
tion, and labor have 
expressed concerns 
about the flagging 
skills and abilities of 
American workers. 

As a result, nearly 
every state has 
included education 
and training, some- 
times called a “work- 
force development 
component,” in its economic development 
plans. 

The purpose of this report is to provide a 
framework for state-level policy and planning 
related to postsecondary education’s role in 
workforce development. At the foundation is a 
set of principles and priorities designed to reflect 
as well as shape current state policy agendas. 
Taken collectively, the principles and priorities 



represent a statement of state postsecondary edu- 
cation leadership and commitment to workforce 
development. Taken separately, each statement 
reflects a specific objective designed to advance 
the call for state leadership; encourage a “com- 
mon language” that will bring higher education 
more centrally into workforce development dis- 
cussions; help policymakers and educators focus 
on the needs of learners; and promote coopera- 
tion and coordination among education sectors, 
employers and local, state and federal govern- 
ment entities. 

Strengthening the 
connection between 
postsecondary educa- 
tion and workforce 
preparation has long 
been one of SHEEO’s 
highest priorities. In 
1992, in Building a 
Quality Workforce: An 
Agenda for Postsec - 
ondary Education , 

SHEEO urged its 
members to develop 
partnerships with 
other education lead- 
ers to prepare and 
retrain their states’ 
workforces. In 1995, 
SHEEO commis- 
sioned the report 
Enhancing the Connection Between Higher 
Education and the Workplace: A Survey of 
Employers by Carl Van Horn. And, in 1996 
SHEEO published The Roles of Postsecondary 
Education in Workforce Devebpment: Challenges 
for State Policy by Robert A. Wallhaus. Both doc- 
uments focused on the current economic climate 
driving the need for higher education to play a 
leadership role in statewide workforce prepara- 
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tion systems. Much of this report’s content is 
synthesized from the collective wisdom and best 
thinking of leaders in higher education, business, 
industry, and government who joined SHEEO 
and its co-sponsoring organizations at two recent 
meetings. 

The first meeting was a Wingspread 

Symposium called Toward More Effective 
Learning Environments: The Role of 

Postsecondary Education in Workforce 

Preparation held February 22-24, 1996 in Racine, 
Wisconsin. In May 1996 a two-day Western 
Regional Conference on the Role of 

Postsecondary Education in Workforce 

Preparation was held in Denver, Colorado. 

Appendices A and B provide a list of participants 
at the Wingspread and Western Conference 
meetings. The common aim of both was to link 
postsecondary education to state and national 
workforce preparation agendas currently being 
developed across the country. 



The foundation for this report is the 
Statement of Principles and Priorities. It is based 
on comments made by participants at the 
Wingspread Symposium and expanded at the 
Western Conference, and has been used to fuel 
further workforce development discussions 
involving community colleges and technical 
institutes, as well as baccalaureate degree-grant- 
ing colleges and universities. This report does not 
endorse a particular-set of strategies that states 
should adopt. Specific strategies need to be based 
upon each state’s existing economic, educational 
and social conditions. However, we do provide 
examples to illustrate how broad objectives are 
realized at the state level. More importantly, this 
framework provides direction to help state high- 
er education coordinating and governing boards 
develop an agenda within statewide workforce 
development systems. . 
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POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION'S ROLE IN 
PREPARING THE NEW WORKFORCE 



A college education is highly valued in our 
society. Clearly, postsecondary educations vital 
link to economic security is but one of its benefits; 
yet for many students, policymakers, and the pub- 
lic it is the single most compelling reason to 
attend college. There is mounting evidence that 
educational attainment determines the “haves” 
and “have nots” in our society. According to cur- 
rent U.S. Census Bureau data, more education 
means more earnings. And the highest earnings 
accrue to those persons with education beyond the 
high school level. Put simply, from an individual’s 
perspective, when it comes to getting and keeping 
a good job, a college education can make a signif- 
icant difference. 



EDUCATION CONTINUES TO BE 
THE TICKET TO HIGHER 
EARNINGS 

Mean annual earnings for persons 
aged 18 and over, 
by level of education: 1992 




Source: U.S. Bureau of Census, Statistical Brief 
August 1994 



As skill requirements continue going up across 
the board, a higher-than-ever premium is placed 
on education and technical knowledge. There is 



little doubt that given the current trend, the 
demand for postsecondary education will continue 
to rise. To a large extent postsecondary education 
will be expected to deliver the new workforce. At 
the same time, colleges and universities them- 
selves are undergoing structural and organization- 
al changes driven by the demands of a changing 
economy. Like business and industry, the new 
watch words for postsecondary education include: 
cost, quality, customer service, accountability, 
convenience, and choice. 

These internal and external forces make a com- 
pelling case for colleges and universities to be a 
more integral part of a workforce development sys- 
tem that is directly responsive to the educational 
needs of students, employers, and the public. If 
higher education fails to respond to these chal- 
lenges, it will face increasing regulation by public 
authorities and decreasing public and private sup- 
port. Additionally, competition from the private 
for-profit sector will likely increase. 

Within this changing economic and political 
environment, colleges and universities must try to 
accommodate several groups of learner and 
employer “clients”: 

i" college-bound high school graduates: 

Over 60 percent of high school graduates enroll in 
postsecondary education following graduation. 
Recent surveys of college freshmen consistently 
show that being “able to get a better job” is the 
number one reason in deciding to go to college. 1 

workers needing to retrain or upgrade skills: 
Colleges and universities also are being asked to 
prepare returning students for further education 
and work. Often these older students want more 
education but not necessarily a degree. A recent 
public opinion survey suggested that rapid techno- 
logical change and new careers mean that people 
must continually retrain and retool. Getting edu- 
cated once is not enough in our knowledge-based 
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economy. The survey found that interest in addi- 
tional education is highest among those who 
already have college training, and those with coh 
lege training are the ones who are most often con- 
tinuing their education in one form or another. 2 

unemployed and underemployed workers: 
Emerging state strategies will have to address the 
education and training needs of individuals who 
currently live in poverty and are either jobless or 
work for low pay. A great majority of these citizens 
are undereducated and lack the skills needed for 
success in the workforce. For the most part, they 
have had limited opportunities for adult education 
and job training, and if such training is available, 
it has tended to be in short-term programs that 
have not helped under-prepared individuals make 
successful transitions to the workplace. 3 

employers: Complementing the education 
and training requirements of learners are the needs 
of employers for a ready- trained workforce. Recent 
national and state surveys of employers indicate 
that they are eager to work with colleges and uni- 
versities to upgrade the skill levels of entry-level 
employees, and to provide continuing education 
and retraining for their current workforces. 4 

Given these facts, why is higher education still 
at the periphery in discussions about workforce 
concerns and in the search for solutions? What is 
postsecondary education’s role in addressing work- 
force needs? What can state higher education 
leaders do to create an environment that is 
responsive to what students, employers, policy- 
makers, and the public want from postsecondary 
education? 



Principles and Priorities 

The Statement of Principles and Priorities on 
page 3 was developed by SHEEO to define the 
leadership role that postsecondary education 
should play in workforce development in the 
states. The statement is designed to reflect as well 
as shape state policy and planning agendas and it 
is offered here to fulfill two purposes. 

On the one hand, the statement, in its entirety, 
can be considered a tool to help rally commitment 
to a broader and more learner-focused approach to 
postsecondary education’s role in workforce devel- 
opment systems. It can serve as a conceptual 
framework and “reminder” that workforce-related 
issues must be addressed as part of policy delibera- 
tions on issues of postsecondary education access, 
cost, and quality. The state higher education lead- 
ers involved in its development suggest the state- 
ment also could be used to help define the roles of 
state higher education coordinating and govern- 
ing boards within this system, and they encourage 
its distribution to governors’ offices, legislatures 
and other state agencies. 

On the other hand, the statement can be 
viewed as nine interrelated objectives, any one of 
which can be the basis for a separate state level 
initiative. In the sections that follow, each of these 
objectives is described in more detail. 
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STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES AND PRIORITIES' 



Create a vision for postsecondary education 
in workforce development 

The following principles provide the basis for building 
an effective workforce development system: 

■■■ The highest priority should be placed upon enhanc- 
ing workplace skills at all levels of education. 

All levels of education need to significantly expand 
work-based learning opportunities and place learning con- 
tent into work contexts. 

Learning is continuous, and the readiness to learn is 
the most critical skill of all. 

The capacity to build upon prior learning, and to 
make seamless transitions from one learning experience to 
another, is essential. 

Workforce development efforts must be tailored to 
the distinctive training and educational needs of regional 
economies, communities and employers. 

Broaden the "school-to-work" framework 

The above principles are consistent with federal work- 
force development block grant legislation as well as the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act. However, they must be 
broadly conceived to draw upon the full contributions of all 
education, training and learning providers (including col- 
leges and universities, community colleges and vocational- 
technical institutions). It is better, for example, to empha- 
size “education -to -careers-to -further education" than the 
narrower, linear perspective implied by the term “school- 
to-work." 

Build a collaborative system 
of education and training 

State Higher Education Executive Officers (SHEEOs) 
and other state education officials should play a leadership 
role in developing and implementing statewide workforce 
development systems, and participate in human resource 
investment councils and similar state-level entities. At the 
same time, these state education leaders should be recep- 
tive to changes that are necessary to achieve effective 
coordination and division of responsibility with other units 
of state government, and to ensure broad collaboration 
with all stakeholders, including business and labor. 

Capitalize on the distinct roles 
of learning providers 

The roles of learning providers should be differentiated 



to capitalize upon their distinctive missions and strengths. 
At the same time they should work toward coordination 
and sharing of resources to maximize their collective con- 
tributions. . - 



Improve learner productivity 

Expanded efforts must be made to improve "learner 
productivity" by: 

mmt making education and training “learner-centered" 
holding high expectations for learners 
supporting active learning ~~ 

mam capitalizing on technologies to achieve flexibility and 
access to learning : . 

making effective use of the time and resources of 
learners as well as providers. ^ ■' 

Help learners make informed choices 

Learners must have sound information and counsel 

upon which to base optimal choices regarding learning 

experiences. ■ v 

Connect learning and work 

Learning providers must strive to build effective part- 
nerships with business and create effective linkages with 
work-based and other modes of learning. 

Ensure an effective system 

Learning processes should incorporate a common lan- 
guage and understanding that are shaped by high stan- 
dards of performance, as well as incentives to support high 
levels of achievement; all learning providers should be held 
accountable to identified performance standards. 



Support teachers and faculty 

SHEEOs and other state education officials should work 
together to ensure that teacher education programs and 
professional development opportunities for practicing 
teachers are responsive to the need to better prepare ele- 
mentary and secondary students for work and further edu- 
cation and training. 



* The term “learner” is used in its broadest sense to encompass the 
full scope of possible education, training and learning experiences; 
and similarly the term “learning provider" is used to capture the full 
range of sponsors of these learning experiences. 



CREATE A VISION FOR POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT 



All who participated in our discussions, from 
education, government, business, and communi- 
ty sectors, underscored the critical and essential 
component of postsecondary education leader- 
ship committed to a vision for workforce prepara- 
tion. A necessary first step is to establish a vision 
and set goals for the state that are based on shared 
beliefs and which articulate clearly the role of 
postsecondary education. 



The following principles provide the basis for build- 
ing an effective workforce development system: 

The highest priority should be placed upon 
enhancing workplace skills at all levels of educa- 
tion. 

e*™ All levels of education need to significantly 
expand work-based learning opportunities and 
place learning content into work contexts. 

Learning is continuous, and the readiness to 
learn is the most critical skill of all. 

The capacity to build upon prior learning, and 
to make seamless transitions from one learning 
experience to another, is essential. 

a™ Workforce development efforts must be tai- 
lored to the distinctive training and educational 
needs of regional economies, communities and 
employers. 



In particular, discussants emphasized that state 
higher education leadership must play a pivotal 
role in this “vision-setting” process by responding 
in highly visible and clearly defined ways to calls 
for preparing a new workforce. A few recent state 
examples where this has occurred: 



ua ™ In the North Dakota Plan for Identifying 
and Responding to Workforce Training Needs, 
both the new seven-year plan and the new strate- 
gic academic plan approved by the State Board of 
Higher Education are more “customer focused” 
than previous plans and have specific objectives 
aimed at workforce education and training. The 
goal of the plans is to “create a collaborative, 
responsive workforce training capacity with the 
University System that is capable of anticipating 
and meeting the needs of students, business, 
industry, and the economy of North Dakota.” 

The Illinois Board of Higher Education sets 
out in its 1996 Workforce Preparation Action 
Plan the need for improved preparation among 
all learners. It identifies six goals: (1) academic 
and technical skills development; (2) current 
workforce skill advancement; (3) access to career 
information, education and training; (4) transi- 
tions to work; (5) linking classroom and work- 
place learning; and (6) collaboration, quality and 
accountability. 

The Minnesota Education to Employment 
Transitions Council has developed a plan that 
includes this simple vision statement: “All 
Minnesotans will make successful education and 
employment transitions.” There are 10 guiding 
principles for getting it done: (1) establish and be 
driven by multi-sector partnerships; (2) establish 
a lifelong approach to workforce concepts; (3) 
establish standards by which to measure success; 
(4) encourage learners to take primary responsi- 
bility for their own success; (5) value diversity; 
(6) balance learner and workforce needs; (7) pre- 
pare learners for the future; (8) recognize learners 
currently in the workforce; (9) create learning 
opportunities in developmental and applied con- 
texts; and (10) coordinate existing resources. 



BROADEN THE "SCHOOL-TO-WORK" FRAMEWORK 



Our discussants frequently raised the need for 
postsecondary education to adhere to a “common 
language” when discussing workforce develop- 
ment issues. It should include a clear statement 
that resources of colleges and universities will sup- 
port the education and training of the American 
workforce. This common language can be the 
basis for improved communication with other 
education sectors, across local, state and federal 
programs, and with employers. 

To date, state-level discussions about educa- 
tion, employment and training have focused pri- 
marily on the needs of non-college bound youth. 
This emphasis has been spurred in part by the fed- 
eral School-to-Work Opportunities Act which is 
designed to help youths make the transition from 
education to employment. But, this focus ignores 
the fact that more than half of high school gradu- 
ates continue their education in postsecondary 
programs. According to recent data from the U.S. 
Department of Education, in 1994, sixty-two per- 
cent of high school graduates were enrolled in col- 
lege the October following their high school grad- 
uation. And an even greater percentage of stu- 
dents enrolled in postsecondary education before 
the age of 30. 5 



The principles outlined Tn this report are consis- 
tent with federal workforce development block- j 
grant legislation as well as the School-to-Work j 
Opportunities Act. However, they must be broadly j 
conceived to draw upon the full contributions of ail j 
training and learning providers and to facilitate i 
continuous learning. It is better, for example, to | 
conceptualize these premises in terms of "educa- | 
tion-to-careers-to-further education" than the nar- 
rower, linear perspective implied by the term 
"school -to- work." 



Many meeting participants argued that school- 
to-work programs must be tied to postsecondary 
education because of the high premium 
Americans place on college degrees. This opinion 
is consistent with a national study that found that 
nearly eight out of ten Americans are convinced 
high school graduates should go to college because 
it improves their job prospects. 6 Discussants point- 
ed out that the School-to-Work Opportunities 
Act can offer a framework for involving both sec- 
ondary and postsecondary education in workforce 

THE SCHOOL-TO-WORK 
OPPORTUNITIES ACT CAN 
OFFER A FRAMEWORK FOR 
INVOLVING BOTH SECONDARY 
AND POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN WORKFORCE 
PREPARATION 

For example, in Illinois, the federal School-to- 
Work Opportunities Act is a basic building block 
of a collaborative process to provide workforce 
development services at the local level, but lead- 
ers in the state say that it must be expanded 
beyond its narrow focus as a vehicle to help stu- 
dents make transitions from school to work. A pri- 
mary goal of the Illinois Human Resource 
Investment Council is to build communication 
linkages with businesses and the public, educa- 
tional institutions, and state agencies. According 
to Richard Wagner, executive director of the 
Illinois Board of Higher Education, “The policy 
goal should reflect appreciation for lifelong learn- 
ing and education to careers.” 



preparation. 
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BUILD A COLLABORATIVE SYSTEM 
OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING 



Several discussants suggested a need to coordi- 
nate programs and services within statewide work- 
force development systems. They argued that the 
proliferation of education and job training pro- 
grams often creates confusion about what services 
are available — a confusion that exists among 
employers as well as among potential employees. 
Participants suggested that state policymakers and 
educators should clarify the distinction between 
“job training” and “education” — in some cases 
narrowing it — because such distinction does not 
serve students well nor is it understood by employ- 
ers. Further, operating workforce development pro- 
grams on separate tracks frustrates coordination 
and states’ abilities to design systemic approaches. 



SHEEOs and other state education officials 
should play a leadership role in developing and 
implementing statewide workforce development 
systems, and participating in human resource 
investment councils and similar state-level entities. 
At the same time these education officials should 
be receptive to changes that are necessary to 
achieve effective coordination and a division of 
responsibility with other units of state government 
and to ensure broad involvement of all stakehold- 
ers, including business and labor. 



Several states, including Illinois, Texas, 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and Oregon, already 
have made substantial strides in putting together 
boards, task forces or state human resource invest- 
ment councils that bring together higher educa- 
tion, vocational job training programs, and adult 
education. Aside from their roles in getting impor- 
tant players together, some councils play a key role 
in developing performance measures and account- 
ability standards, carrying out research, and devel- 
oping and coordinating different kinds of skills 
standards. For example, North Dakota's Workforce 



Development Council grew out of the Governor’s 
Executive Order to integrate workforce develop- 
ment and economic development policies in the 
state. In spite of dwindling resources, coordinating 
services helped the state be more responsive to the 
needs of its citizens. 

Under the auspices of the federal government, 
state agencies may soon be pressured to coordinate 
their services. Currently, Congress is debating leg- 
islation that will consolidate over one hundred 
federal job training programs and give states 
authority and management responsibilities over 
the resources. Consolidation offers states the 
opportunity to create more effective and coherent 
workforce development systems; however, it is not 
clear whether final legislation will require states to 
develop such approaches. According to researcher 
W. Norton Grubb, “States could therefore simply 
allocate federal funds under a new block grant in 
ways that federal funds have previously been allo- 
cated, minus whatever cuts Congress imposes.” It 
would merely replicate, under state control, what 
has developed under federal legislation. He sug- 
gested that, “To realize the opportunity that con- 
solidation creates, it will be necessary to create a 
new and more unified system out of the many state 
and federal education and training programs that 
now exist. That in turn requires a vision of what 
such a system might be.” 

But many participants warned that states should 
not design their workforce preparation systems 
around the potential for federal money because 
those resources are never stable and can be reallo- 
cated with changes in the political wind. State 
leaders have compelling reasons to develop cohe- 
sive workforce development systems with or with- 
out federal funds and need to begin to develop 
strategies for creating an environment to help the 
system to thrive. 



CAPITALIZE ON THE DISTINCT ROLES 
OF LEARNING PROVIDERS 



Seamlessness — another policy recommendation 
for the postsecondary education sector offered by pan 
ticipants — will create a workforce preparation sys- 
tem in which each program is linked to the next level 
of education and training. Programs from job train- 
ing, high schools, community colleges, colleges and 
universities need to be connected and articulated. 



The discussants confirmed that both two- and 
four-year colleges should participate in workforce 
development, and the distinct roles and issues that 
each addresses should be recognized and aligned. 
For example, all postsecondary education institu- 
tions will need to develop strategies to overcome 
employer dissatisfaction. 

Adult education and job 
training (including 
occupational skills 
instruction, on-the-job 
training and work expe- 
rience, and sometimes 
job search assistance) 
have been successful at 
many community col- 
leges and their activities 
should continue to be supported. Degree-granting 
colleges and universities are beginning to examine 
their admission policies and procedures, and align 
traditional programs and contextually-based cur- 
riculum and performance assessments. Some col- 
leges and universities also are developing teacher 
preparation and professional development pro- 
grams that incorporate applied teaching and learn- 



ing strategies. These activities should be recognized 
and effective practices promoted. 

Participants identified many examples across 
the country where community colleges are deliver- 
ing employee education and training programs to 
business and industry. For example, we heard about 
a “shadow college” in Arkansas in which college 
courses are taught on the plant floor. According to 
Westark Community College President Joel f 
Stubblefield, “We served 149 industries last year. 

They approved the curriculum and described the 
expected outcomes. If we fail to deliver what they 
want, they get their money back. The problem is 
meeting the demand because we are the only col- 
lege in Arkansas working directly with business 
and industry in this way. With state-level support, 
we want to take this model to other regions of the 
state and hope that colleges and universities will 
adopt it.” 

In another example, participants from Kansas 
described how colleges and universities can use 
their research capacities to address the technical 

needs of business and 
industry. The major air- 
craft industries (Boeing, 
Cessna Aircraft, and 
Raytheon Aircraft) 
have teamed with four 
state universities 

(Wichita State Univer- 
sity, Kansas State 
University, the Univer- 
sity of Kansas and 
Pittsburgh State University) to create an Aircraft 
Design and Manufacturing Research Center. The 
center will provide comprehensive research and 
development to support the civil aircraft industry 
and will allow for technology transfer within the 
industry. Most importantly, it provides education 
and employment opportunities for students who 
will be working and learning at the Center. 



The roles of learning providers should be 
differentiated to capitalize upon their distinctive 
missions and strengths. At the same time they 
should work toward achieving effective 
coordination and sharing of resources so as to max- 
imize their collective contributions. 



PROGRAMS FROM JOB 
TRAINING, HIGH SCHOOLS, 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES, 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
NEED TO BE CONNECTED 
AND ARTICULATED 
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IMPROVE LEARNER PRODUCTIVITY 



Becoming learner-centered, according to one 
conference participant, means focusing on the 
individual students and helping them connect to 
their goals. This requires that postsecondary edu- 
cation strive to understand what the goals of the 
individuals are — what they are trying to accom- 
plish — and how to customize programs and 
courses to meet their needs. 



Expanded efforts must be made to improve 
"learner productivity" by: 

g 2 ® 21 making training and education "learner 
centered" 

caKB holding high expectations for learners 
supporting active learning 

52238 capitalizing on technologies to achieve 
flexibility and access to learning 

making effective use of the time and 
resources of learners as well as providers. 



To ensure all students opportunities for future 
economic benefits and higher levels of civic par- 
ticipation, our discussants were unanimous in 
their feeling that educators need to focus on the 
individual learner. In a statement that captured 
the view of many participants, Jeffrey Baker, for- 
mer commissioner of higher education for the 
Montana University System, reflected that 
“Many students come to colleges and universities 
with very strong aspirations for training and 
preparation for careers. A key to addressing the 
needs of students is gaining the involvement and 
commitment of postsecondary education institu- 
tions and faculty.” 

A number of states have put learners at the 
center of their state workforce development 
plans. For example, Missouri's State Plan for 
Postsecondary Vocational Technical Education is 
specifically aimed at identifying the learning 



needs of its citizens and aligning them with new 
and innovative education and training delivery 
systems. This also is the focus of state plans in 
Illinois and North Dakota. 

States and their secondary schools, colleges 
and universities are working with various organi- 
zations to develop new programs and curriculum 
that connect learners to the real world. For exam- 
ple, the Center for Occupational Research and 
Development (CORD) develops curriculum in 
applied physics, communications, mathematics, 
and biology/chemistry for high schools and “tech- 
prep” programs (generally, the last two years of 
secondary and first two years of postsecondary 
education programs). According to CORD’s pres- 
ident, Daniel Hull, the courses adhere to high 
standards and focus on problem-solving, are prac- 
tical and relevant, emphasize associated hands-on 
learning, and retain integrity of course content. 

But many students taking applied courses are 
concerned that they will be foreclosed from 
further education and postsecondary degree- 
attainment because most college and university 
admission requirements include completion of a 
core curriculum made up of traditional coursesdn 
mathematics, science, English, social studies and 
foreign languages. While this is viewed as a 
potential barrier to the successful transition of 
students from secondary to postsecondary educa- 
tion, CORD’s data suggest that four-year colleges 
and universities are beginning to accept 
contextually-based courses in their admissions 
procedures. Over 70 colleges and universities in 
twenty states now accept applied physics and 
more than 40 institutions in nine states accept as 
Algebra I credit the applied mathematics series. 7 
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HELP LEARNERS TO MAKE INFORMED CHOICES 



Neither business nor educational institutions 
have been effective at communicating to the 
public about the knowledge, skills and abilities 
needed by entry-level 
workers. Based on 
public interest polls 
and voter response to 
tax referendums for 
education, what the 
public expects from 
schools, colleges and 
universities may not 
align with what busi- 
ness has suggested it 
needs and what edu- 
cators say they are 
delivering. One par- 
ticipant suggested 
that one way to resolve the communication gap 
between business and educators is to clearly 
define the skills effective workers and citizens 
need and the education and training experiences 
that colleges and universities can provide. He 
concluded, “governors and legislators are 
demanding that we establish better systems to 
communicate that information to students, 
employers and the public.” 



Learners must have sound information and 
counsel upon which to base choices regarding 
learning experiences. 



Individuals often do not know where to begin 
their search for information about postsecondary 
education and job training programs. To address 
this problem, a few states are beginning to devel- 
op “one-stop shops” that provide easy access to 
program and services information to students and 
employers. For example, the Colorado Workforce 
Coordinating Council recommends the creation 



of ‘ one-stop” career centers to provide “access to 
the information and job exchange network and 
offer high quality basic and optional services to 

every Colorado job 
seeker and employer.” 
The statewide net- 
work of one-stop 
career centers will 
provide: (1) a com- 
mon applicant intake 
form; (2) general 
labor market informa- 
tion; (3) accreditation 
and evaluation pro- 
cesses for service 
providers; (4) eligibil- 
ity standards for ser- 
vices for targeted 
groups; (5) advisors; (6) management of financial 
support; (7) performance-based assessments; and 
(8) an evaluation process. 

Similarly, one-stop centers on Nevada com- 
munity college campuses help non-traditional 
students, including welfare recipients and persons 
with disabilities, to access information on federal 
and state grant programs that provide support for 
assessment, tuition, book assistance and child- 
care. According to Richard Jarvis, chancellor of 
the University and Community College System 
of Nevada, “The community colleges and State 
Employment Service Division are partners. 
Branches on each campus ensure that students 
receive a full range of services from admissions to 
job placement without leaving the college 
campus.” 



CLEARLY DEFINE THE SKILLS 
EFFECTIVE WORKERS AND 
CITIZENS NEED AND THE 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
EXPERIENCES THAT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES CAN 
PROVIDE 
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CONNECT LEARNING AND WORK 



Our discussants pointed out the need for strate- 
gies that will allow businesses and other employ- 
ers to communicate their skill requirements to 
postsecondary education educators. When asked, 
employers report they expect high quality educa- 
tion and training programs that meet the needs of 
the workplace and they suggest several 
approaches — internships, cooperative educa- 
tion, and apprenticeship programs — for improv- 
ing the connections between them and higher 
education. 1 * 



The contributions and involvement of business 
are centra] elements of successful statewide work- 
force development systems. Learning providers 
must strive to build effective partnerships with 
business and effective linkages with work-based 
learning opportunities. 



Business also would like to provide more input 
into the curriculum. According to interviews con* 
ducted by the New Jersey Business-Higher 
Education Forum, to ensure optimal payoff for 
their education and training investment, employ- 
ers want their employees to be able to apply what 
they have learned. They want more responsive 
curricula, and more flexibility to respond to 
changing employer needs. Additionally, employ- 
ers want to know more about students before hir- 
ing them and they want easier access to that 
information. ^ 

Notable models are beginning to emerge 
demonstrating how state leadership can support 
business and postsecondary education partner- 
ships that address the training needs of employ- 
ees. For example, Washington’s Workforce 
Employment and Training Act (HB 1988) is 
designed to significantly expand the states job 
retraining efforts. It is supported through a work- 



force training trust fund that receives about one 
cent of every $100 of existing unemployment 
taxes paid by business. In the 1993-95 biennium, 
the trust fund generated $35.1 million for enroll- 
ment at community and technical colleges. 

In focus groups conducted by the Washington 
State Board for Community and Technical 
Colleges (SBCTC), participants reported that 
because the training programs developed under 
HB 1988 require business and labor endorsement, 
collaboration between colleges, business and 
labor significantly increased. And business partic- 
ipants suggested that this involvement improved 
their relationship with local colleges. The reasons 
for improvement were that: (1) many employers, 
not just a few representatives, were involved; 
(2) training needs were identified by employers 
rather than by colleges; (3) college staff accepted 
curricular input; and (4) programs included prac- 
tical work experience in addition to classroom 
instruction. 
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Postsecondary education and business and indus- 
try should work together to support the education 
and training of the American workforce. Anthony P. 
Carnevale, Vice President for Public Leadership at 
Educational Testing Service recently made the fol- 
lowing observations about the education needed by 
those who will succeed in the new economy: 

■■ a formal education which includes basic 
educational preparation beyond high school 

■■ preparation in an occupational or applied 
specialty 

warn formal or informal training on the job 
■■■ access to information technology at work 



In national and state surveys requesting feedback 
on their workforce needs, employers respond that 
they are generally satisfied with the academic know- 
ledge that recent college graduates have acquired in 
their majors; however, business and industry leaders 
would like colleges and universities to incorporate 
into the collegiate experience the following skills: 

leadership and communication skills 

quantification skills 

■■■ interpersonal relations and the ability to work 
in teams 

warn understanding the need to work with a diverse 
workforce at home and abroad 

the capacity to adapt to rapid change 



Camevale, Anthony P,. “Liberal Education and the New Economy,” Liberal Education 
(Washington, D.C.: American Association of Colleges and Universities, Spring 1996); Higher 
E ducatio n and Work Readiness: The View from the Corporation (Washington, D.C.: Business Higher 
Education Forum, September 1995); Enhancing the Connection Between Higher Education and the 
Workplace: A Survey of Employers (Denver, CO: State Higher Education Executive Officers and 
Education Commission of the States, (October 1995). 






ENSURE AN EFFECTIVE SYSTEM 



States need to create a workforce preparation sys- 
tem that allows agencies, educational institutions 
and businesses to learn from each other the most 
effective processes for doing business. Working pri- 
marily with corporations to help them find and 
transfer “best practices” among themselves, Jack 
Grayson, CEO of the American Productivity and 
Quality Center, suggested that educators “begin 
thinking outside the box and perhaps borrow prac- 
tices from other organizations and businesses. For 
example, when health care providers wanted to 
design an effective registration and admitting system, 
we suggested that they look to other businesses — 
hotels and rental car companies — for help. Using a 
benchmarking process gives organizations opportu- 
nities to organize methods of learning and then 
allows them to transfer that know-how to others.” 



Learning processes should incorporate a com- 
mon language and understanding that are shaped 
by high standards for performance, as well as 
incentives to support high levels of achievement; all 
learning providers should be accountable to identi- 
fied performance standards. 



Attempts to develop workforce preparation sys- 
tems that identify and reward “best practices” are 
beginning to take shape in some states. For exam- 
ple, in California, the State Job Training 
Coordinating Council (SJTCC) is involved in an 
interagency collaborative process to design a new 
workforce preparation system for the state. Among 
its many efforts, the SJTCC is charged with respon- 
sibility for developing a performance-based 
accountability system that will annually publish 
report cards evaluating workforce preparation pro- 
grams and providers. 

Concomitantly, the California Higher 
Education Round Table — made up of the chief 



executive officers from all segments of public edu- 
cation in the state, the president of the Association 
of Independent California Colleges and 
Universities, and the executive director of the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission 
— recently made a formal commitment to advance 
workforce excellence. To accomplish this goal, the 
Round Table will focus its efforts in the following 
areas: 

examine university admission and curriculum 
articulation policies and practices to ascertain their 
compatibility with new curricula being developed 
in secondary schools 

review curricula and teaching and learning 
strategies to ensure their relevance and applicabili- 
ty to the world of work 

develop alliances with leaders of industry and 
labor in the public and private sectors 

strengthen existing relationships with other 
entities engaged in employment training and with 
local and state agencies charged with economic 
development 

conduct regional hearings to listen and 
respond to the publics concern about education, 
employment, and the condition of local economies. 

While the SJTCC and the Higher Education 
Round Table are distinct state entities, leadership in 
these groups is currently attempting to align the 
workforce preparation activities in which the two 
are involved. 
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SUPPORT TEACHERS AND FACULTY 
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Many participants raised concerns that com- 
prehensive workforce preparation systems will 
not work unless teachers are prepared to support 
and enhance “learner-centered” instruction. One 
teacher from Wisconsin spoke tor many others 
when he said, “Colleges and universities need to 
prepare future teachers to value and impart to 
their students an appreciation for lifelong learn- 
ing. Teachers and teacher educators will need 
support to change pedagogy. Professional devel- 
opment experiences will help them to prepare 
their students for more context-based experi- 
ences.” 



SHEEOs and other state education officials 
should work together to ensure that teacher educa- 
tion programs and professional development oppor- 
tunities for practicing teachers are responsive to the 
need to better prepare elementary and secondary 
students for work and further education and training 



But changing teacher training programs in col- 
leges and universities will mean that state leaders 
and college administrators will have to tackle a 
current faculty reward system that bases promo- 
tion and salaries on attainment and maintenance 
of tenure, not student success. This may change 
at a “new college” recently proposed to faculty at 
Arkansas’ Westark Community College. 
According to President Joel Stubblefield, many of 
the traditional structures and processes for edu- 
cating students will be eliminated: college admis- 
sions will be based on proficiency levels of enter- 
ing students; degree attainment will be based on 
whether students attain defined learning out- 
comes; seat-time and Carnegie course credit will 
be eliminated. In Stubblefield’s vision “academic 
departments will be integrated to provide cus- 
tomized learning for the student. Because we 



want students to have certain capacities to learn 
for the rest of their lives, we need to organize our 
institutions to accommodate this learning model. 
So, faculty will be organized around teaching 
identified skills, not academic subjects.” 
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AN AGENDA FOR 

STATE HIGHER EDUCATION BOARDS 



State leaders are urged to 
support the following nine 
objectives for linking 
postsecondary education to 
workforce development systems: 



Create a vision of postsecondary education in 
workforce development 



Broaden the “schoobtO'Work” framework 



Build a collaborative system of education and 
training 



Capitalize on the distinct roles of learning providers 
Improve learner productivity 



Help learners make informed choices 



Connect learning and work 



Ensure an effective system 



Support teachers and faculty 
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SHEEO will use these objectives as the basis 
for our continuing work to support a state high' 
er education agenda aimed at ensuring success- 
ful transitions from school to further education 
and work. In addition, we are committed to 
working with all stakeholders — national and 
regional education organizations, governors’ 
offices, state legislators, business and industry, 
colleges and universities, schools, and other 
education and training providers — in initia- 
tives that will strengthen needed alignments. 

Part of our continuing activities will be to 
identify and examine successful models and 
“best practices” demonstrating the involvement 
and leadership of postsecondary education in 
statewide workforce preparation systems. These 
models will be widely disseminated and will 
serve as a strategy to build the leadership capac- 
ity of state higher education agencies, colleges 
and universities in these systems. Our work will 
focus on the following issues: 

high school feedback and admissions, 
including new linkages and measures that are 
being established between high school perfor- 
mance and college success; evaluating work' 
based and other applied or contextual learning 
at the secondary level in the postsecondary 
admission process; using high school feedback 
systems for program improvements and student 
counseling. 

■■■ articulation and transfer within 
postsecondary education, including articula- 
tion and transfer between community colleges 
and baccalaureate institutions; community col- 
lege to baccalaureate institution articulation of 
occupational programs; articulation of “tech- 
prep” curricula with baccalaureate completion 
programs; student tracking systems and their use 
in providing information feedback to institu- 



tions from which students transferred. 

follow-up of program completers and 
employer feedback systems, including the util- 
ity of alumni follow-up information for program 
assessment and review; the design of employer 
feedback systems and the utility of information 
that employers could provide for postsecondary 
program review and assessment; information 
which employers find important in their recruit- 
ment processes and in evaluating the training 
needs of their employees. 

integration of classroom-based and work- 
based learning, including achieving effective 
integration of academic and work-based learn- 
ing; employer contributions to and sponsorship 
of work-site learning; measures of learning suc- 
cess in work-based experiences; effective higher 
education-business partnerships; integrating 
technology-based learning into the overall edu- 
cational experience and evaluation of technolo- 
gy-based learning; integrating applied learning 
into teacher preparation and professional devel- 
opment programs. 

■■■ effective coordination and planning, 

including patterns of representation that states 
use in coordination and governance structures; 
responsibilities assigned to various state agen- 
cies for staffing workforce development initia- 
tives; mechanisms states use in establishing 
working relationships across agencies and orga- 
nizations (e.g., joint studies, executive sum- 
mits); roles of governors, key legislators, busi- 
ness executives, state education leaders (partic- 
ularly SHEEOs); contributions to workforce 
education and training by education providers, 
especially postsecondary education institutions. 
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